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LADY FLAMBOROUGH'’S 
MEMOIRS. 


STRANGE SIDELIGHTS ON SOCIETY. 


EncouraGED by the success which 
has attended the publication of Lady 
RANDOLPH CHURCHILL’s anecdotal re- 
miniscences, now being produced in 
The Century Magazine, the Mar- 


chioness of FLamBorouGH (née Miss|the dinner-table with the 





Beethoven, for golf in those days was 
practically unknown to the upper 
ten.’’ 

DvukE AND Democrat. 

On one occasion Lord Fram- 
BoROUGH, who in those days cherished 
democratic views, invited Jonw 
Burvys to dinner :— 

‘*The Duke of Trent, my poppa- 
in-law, was deeply incensed, and left 
ladies, 


GOOD BUZZINESS! 


Dear Mr. Punch,—I have just 
come across the following paragraph 
in an evening paper :— 

“With a view to prevention another plague 
of wasps next season, the Hayward’s Heath 
| Horticultural Society offers a penny for every 
queen wasp brought to the summer show.” 


Now there is money in this. Listen. 
At the last 








Mamie SuySTER) 


has begun to | tHe gyNDICATE FOR THE SUPPLY OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


contribute an | 
even more poig- 
nantly interesting 
budget of per- 


THE MAGAZINE SHORT STORY. 


census there 
were inthis 











sonalia to the 
columns of The 
Mayfair Shibbo- 
leth. 


Opp CoMPANIONS. 


The following 
is a picture of the 
amenities of 
political rivals, 
outside the 
House of Com- 
mons, in the | 
early ‘‘eighties”’ : 

‘* Harry Cuap- 
LIN was always 
a confirmed melo- 





from home. 





It was her portrait; or, 
He read the letter again and 
again; or, It was a letter 


— 








“Go,” she cried, stamping 
her little foot ; or, “Coward!” 


left the room reluctantly. 








It was a quiet wedding ; 
or, The happy day at length 
she exclaimed, hotly; or,He arrived; or, The orange- to 
blossom became her well. 


queen 
and the 
will shortly be 
probably nearer 
800,000, 

Well, 800,000 
at a penny a 
head works out 
at £1,250. I 
don’t 
for a moment 
catch 
them, but with 
ordinary luck I 
ought to be able 
account for 
10 per cent. of 
the total. 











maniac, and 

many were the 

times when he, 

Joun Mortey and I, 

went off to the 

Monday ‘Pops’ | 
together to listen | 
to the entranc- 
ing strains of 
Joacutm’s fiddle 
and PIaTTI's 
‘cello. My fash- 
ionable and 
frivolous friends 
used to chaff me 
about my strange 
companions, the 
one so solemn and 
exalté, and the 
other sumptu- 
ously attired with 
a gardenia in his 
button-hole and pale pink spats.’ 





before his gaze; 
| gazed 
slight figure 


Duvets witH Mr. CHAPLIN. 


“Harry Cuapuiin’s knowledge of 
music was quite extraordinary, con- 
sidering how little time he was able to 
devote to it, and he was no mean 
performer and sight reader on the 
tenor trombone. We often played 
operatic selections from Zampa, 
Faust, and Rigoletto together, and at 
times he would jodel the solos from 

| Il Barbiere in a rich fruity bass. On 
| Sundays we played Handel and 


“We have met before, I 
think’; or, Her eyes fe'l 
or, He 
admiringly at the 

















“Yes,” she said, softly; 
or, “No,” she replied, i: 
murely; or, They dined at 
the Fitz. 


using the most awful language, and 
threatening to cut off FLAMBorovuGcH 
with a shuling. The next time we 
attended a Primrose League meeting, 
FiamsoroucH and I were greeted 
with groans. It was a terrible ordeal, 
but ultimately the Duke forgave us, 
and fell on my neck, which has never 
been the same since.”’ 





“Blue and white striped domestics suitable 
for the Lagos trade are in a depressed con- 
dition.”’"--Manchester Guardian. 


You didn’t know that: 


or, “Brave girl!” he ex- 
claimed ; or, “‘ You will not 
forget ?” she murmured. 


10 per cent. of 
£1,250 is £125. 








no expensive 
machinery to 
lay down, as I 
~ - still 


| (You wonder 
how I do this so 
| quickly? Shall 
I let you into 
| a secret ? I 
| simply — struck 
off the nought!) 
| Allowing, say, 
£25 for tube 
| and ‘bus fares 
| in pursuit of 
wasps (and 
| packing), this 
| feoven a profit 
| of £100. 
“Forgive me,” she raid; | There will be 


have the 


country 250,000 | 
Wasps, | 
figure | 





suppose | 


that I shall | 
all of | 


Now | 





| heavy ivory paper-knife with which I | 


did such damage last year. 


| The sting—if I may call it so—of | 


the paragraph is, however, contained 
in the words ‘‘ queen wasp.’’ My 
| acquaintance with Royal Wasps is of 
'so slight a nature that I am quite 
_unable to distinguish them from their 
| subjects. 


|}you who are doubtless better ac- 
quainted with these delightful in- 
sects will be able to enlighten me. 


That, Sir, is why I am | 
/appealing to you, in the hope that | 


| Yours hopefully, Apotpnus Buspy. | 
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DISILLUSIONMENT. THE LITERARY WEEK. 
[To an ardent I’eformer, M P.: hinting, in conclusion, at the advisa- [Somewhat as “ The Academy” now sees it.] 


bility of reducing Parliament to a Single Chamber.) WE call attention to the Trilby Parva scandal. The 
Anp so the futile round begins again Rev. Apotpnus Bioxuam, the vicar of that parish, in a 

In that high Palace of the People’s Will, moment of senile dementia—he is in his eighty-seventh 
Vocal with repetitions chiefly vain, __ year—invited the children of several local Nonconfor- 

And talkers talking with a curious skill mists to a magic lantern entertainment held at the 

For signifying nil. vicarage. On hearing of this atrocious act of in- 
subordination the Bishop of Bootte (Dr. GarGoyYLe) at 
once very properly inhibited Mr. Bioxuam, and ordered 
him to be confined for a month in his own cellar. Our 
Nonconformist contemporary, The Daily News, affects 
to be wounded by the normal results of Mr. Bioxnam’s 
outrageous laxity of discipline. We know nothing of 
Mr. Bioxuam except his age, but we have been assured 
that his cellar, though somewhat damp, is infinitely 
“2 the ether Mennsie. enteinad more comfortable than many of the cells provided by 
You and the other Herculm, an i Torgvemapa for the reception of recalcitrant Church- 

To purge it of the a a oo men in the palmy days of the Mother Church. 

To the old Tory crew: The sudden and lamented death of ‘‘ Ovrpa ’’ suggests 
Rightly you looked upon yourself with awe, an historic reference to the “‘ lofty slashing stroke *’ of 

Vixed by the Nation’s Choice in Freedom's van the winning crew at Putney. The capital made out of 
To be a filter to the Fount of Law, this venial blunder only serves to illustrate the pre- 

And realise upon a Liberal plan posterous importance attached to success in athletics, or 

The latent Rights of Man. the correct use of athletic jargon by the man in the 

7 street. Mr. Recinatp McKewnna’s sole claim to 
You ‘d bring the late Astrea back to earth: political advancement was the fact that he had rowed 

No one who jibbed at work should go forlorn ; in the Cambridge eight. He does not know a 
Old Age, regardless of intrinsic worth, Bollandist from a Mahatma, or a scapulary from a 

Should win its weekly crown, and bless the morn phalanstery. He probably thinks Garipaup1 a greater 

When ARCHIBALD was born. man than Pro Nono, and Dr. Ciirrorp better company 
than CarpinaL ANnTONELLI (if he ever heard of him). 
Bursting all barriers (like the House of Lords) And yet, on the strength of having once possessed a 

You would renew the Paradisal spell ; straight back and a certain amount of brawn, he is now 
Ploughshares should blossom in the place of swords,| allowed to decorate the front bench with his perky 

And the vile slum exchange its local smell profile. That in itself is odious enough. What is far 

For whiffs of asphodel. worse is the entrusting to this suburban opportunist, who 
has no convictions but a genuine hatred of a past which 
he cannot understand, of the power to wreak his ven- 
geance on the work of saints and martyrs. 

The state of the Lunacy Laws is a constant source 
of grief to the judicious. Perhaps in no respect is their 
inadequacy more patent than in the liberty which is 
accorded to our most popular novelists to assume at 
will the réle of critic. Sir Arrnur Conan Doy.e has 
just invited his thousands to follow him ‘‘ through the 
magic door "’ of his own sumptuously upholstered study. 
Cannot the system of confinement “‘ during the King’s 
pleasure,’’ or some other which would produce the same 
effect, be extended to such cases? By some such 
There happy songsters should have built their nests, |™eans such persons who are not positively insane might 

Chanting the peans of an Age of Gold; be subjected to the humane and remedial treatment of 
Not simply parrots throwing off their chests expert doctors, as they are at that admirably conducted 

Those petrified refrains that leave you cold, institution— Broadmoor. ; ; 

Being so very old. There will be the usual Mothers’ Meeting on the 5th, 


Look back, my ArcuipaLp, two little years! 
How sadly different was then the scene 
When first you sat elect among your peers, 
Among the brand-new brooms alert and keen 
On sweeping most things clean. 


Had not the Shrine of Demos been profaned 
With foul Augean filth? and were not you, 





Alas for every dear illusion lost! 
Eheu for blighted hopes that turn you ‘ick! 
And all those pretty budlets nipped by frost 
That seemed, before the cold had touched their 
quick, 
So span and oh! so spick! 


For see! your Temple, set on holy ground, 
Proves but a babble-shop where, say, a score 
Of chartered orators enjoy the sound 
Of their own voices, saying o’er and o’er 
Just what they said before. 








And you who were to put creation right, 
You are required to hush your swelling throat, 
And through each matinée and half the night 
Perform your dull mechanic part by rote, 
And vote and sleep and vote. 


Hustled History. 

“I hear that the favourite réle in the coming great 

pageant of London is that of Henry VIII. There has 

not been the same anxiety for any of the other more 

sympathetic and romantic réles as, for instance, that 
Still, do not be down-hearted; clouds may lift. of Bluff King Hal.’’—Daily Dispatch. 

In dreams I see a god debouch below 


Out of the Upper Chamber, stern and swift, In the course of a speech the other day Dr. Mac- 
To tell the Commons: “ ’Tis a farce, your show! NAMARA Stated, according to The Daily Chronicle, that 
oF 


Mend it or out you go! he put his back into the work placed in his hands, It 
O.S. [sounds like a foul, 
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Mr. Punch begs te congratulate Dr. Richter on the brilliant success 
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FORM AT A GLANCE. 


Mabel (expounding photograph of her school hockey team to visitor, who happens to be a hockey international). “Sue's PRETTY. 


Sag’s NoT PRETTY, BUT I LIKE HEX, SHE'S RATHER PRETTY. 


LOVELY. S#He's gipgous!!!” 


Sag's NOT PRETTY, BUT LOVBLY HAIR. 


Sae's a Goop sort, BuT voLy. Sas’s 








OXFORD YET. 
A Srory Founpep on Fact. 
Pror. Porson P. Mackintey was the pride of Upaidee; 
In all that seat of learning none had such a name as he; 
He occupied the chair of Greek, and all the State of Conn. 
Came up to study Plato with this up-to-date young don, 
His ways were ultra-modern, and he did not care ad 
For antiquated systems of the Isis and the Cam. 
‘‘ What ’s inefficient Oxford? ’’ he would cry, with up- 
turned nose; 
‘Her students publish nothing and her dons are 
comatose. 
My pupils do not slumber like an audience in church: 
We live, we think! Our watchword is ‘ Original Re- 
search!’ ”’ 
No empty boast! 
renown 
By counting up the passages where Plato used pév ody; 
hese passages are printed in a book for all to see— 
It's published at a dollar by the Press of Upaidee. 
His students needs must emulate this bright and 
shining star; 
In eager haste they crowded to his cultured seminar, 
And one he set to counting up the number of ot pas, 
A second counted mas yap of, a third the ri 8¢ 34s. 
Soe that the great man grew elated now and 
en 
On gazing at the output of his promising young men; 
Small wonder that his glory spread across the wide 
grey sea, 





For Porson P. had won himself 





| But ah! the fatal Oxford blight has sett 





Till classic Sheffield offered him her LL.D. degree. 
Then Porson P. engaged a berth as swiftly as he 


could, 

And soon he was invested with a brand-new Sheffield 
hood ; 

But ere he travelled home again he thought he ought 
to see 


If Oxford could be wakened from her fatal lethargy. 
The dons were most polite to him; they opened wide 
their doors, 
And fed him like a monarch from their hospitable stores, 
But when he came to stir them up, poor Porson P. 
grew hot 
To find they knew a thing or two which he himself 
did not. 
“Why don’t you publish? ”’ “Why 
hide your brifliant light 
Beneath a bushel, O ye dons? 
write? ’’ 
They only smiled benignly on the newly LL.D.'d, 
As though to say, ‘‘ Good Porson P., why ever don’t 
you read?’”’ 
Prof. Porson P. is safe at home in Upaidee again, 
Red on his brain. 
Unmoved he scans the theses which the College book- 
shelves hold, 
The labours of his seminar now leave him strangely 
cold ; 
All Upaidee is puzzled; they regard him as a freak— 
They have And him twice red-handed in the act of 
reading Greek. 


he would cry. 
Why ever don’t you 
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MY SPEECH. 


(I don’t see why the Government should be 
the only peop'e to make a speech at the begin- 
| ning of a Session, even though they do call it 
The King’s Speech, and pretend that they 
didn't write it. Why shouldn't J be allowed 
to make one for myself? Anyhow it would be 
a bit brighter thon the Parliament one 

A A.M] 
|My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen 
(May I say, Friends ?)— 
It's a perfectly topping morn- 
and I'm as fit as anything, 
jolly glad to Fee you all 

Thank Heaven the fog’s 

gone. I don't mind rain so much 
| in fact, I rather like it in the country 
|—but I do bar fog. However, that 's 
| all right now, and it '’s the Ist of Feb- 
ruary, and in another month it will 
be spring. 

My Lords and Gentlemen,—Think of 
that! 
Court and Society. 

My relations continue to be 
friendly. My uncle and I have just 
concluded an agreement concerning 
our respective interests in old clothes 
and solid cash, w hereby we both hope 
to derive much benefit. My cousin 
Henry sent me a fiver on my birth- 
day—pretty decent of him, consider- 
ing. In the home circle I am still 
thought to be kindly, intelligent, and 
hard-working. I had a letter from 
Cyntuia yesterday, the dear. How- 
ever, she isn’t a relation—luckily. 
Small Holdings. 

The correspondence (including 
several important telegrams) which 
has recently passed between the pro- 
prietors of an eminent newspaper and 
myself has placed me in possession of 
a handsome History of the World in 
several volumes. It is known as The 
Historians’ History, and that rather 
made me wonder whether I was 
worthy of it, not being an historian 
myself in the strict sense of the word. 
However, their fifth letter reassured 
me on this point. 

The Sinking Fund. 

By the way, going back to my re- 
lations for a moment. Bos has just 
paid up the tenner I lent him years 
ago, and jolly well time too. We ‘ll 
leave it there for the present. 
Colonial Matters. 

Turning to our Colonies (you know, 
you mustn't think that I am not in- 
terested in Public Affairs. On the con- 
trary, l read the papers every day, and 
I am a true Imperialist, being par- 
ticularly keen on Australian ques- 
tions)}—turning to our Colonies, I am 
glad to see that, in Australia, Hur- 
CHINGS continues to take runs off the 
opposition. I spotted him five years 








} img, 
| and 
again. 








ago as the best bat in England, when 
they weren't even playing him regu- 
larly for his county, so I’m naturally 
rather pleased about it. It will be 
perfectly sickening if we lose the 
rubber; and [ve got a level half- 
crown on it that we don’t with THom- 
son, who is a beastly Little Eng- 
lander. (If it had been the Soyth 
Africans I should have called him a 
Pro-Boer, so he may consider himself 
lucky.) Now that Jones is back I’m 
certain to win; but I shall refer to 
this again when I come to the Esti- 
mates for the year. 

Foreign Affairs. 

Foreign affairs have also claimed 
my attention. I have entered into 
an arrangement with Messrs. THomas 
Cook under which I hope to travel 
as far as Switzerland in the summer. 
A Bill for preserving the integrity of 
Swiss hotel keepers, who will charge 
two francs for quite a _ small 
lemonade, which failed to pass into 
law last year, will be again submitted 
to them. 

Ladies ,— 

Did I say I’d had a letter from 
Cyntuia yesterday? Awfully sweet 
it was. 

My Lords and Gentlemen,— 

Estimates for the expenditure of 
the coming year have been occupying 
my attention quite a lot lately. You 
know it’s perfectly absurd, but it 
works out at about twice the esti- 
mated income. On the ‘‘ double 
entry '’ system, putting down the re- 
ceipts twice, and allowing for 
Txuomson’s half-crown, I can just 
make it square; but that isn’t good 
finance, you know. 

Negotiations for a loan from my 
cousin Henry are in progress, and in 
the event of their failing to mate- 
rialise the offer will be renewed at a 
later date. Meanwhile we can only 
hope for the best (unless you can 
think of something), and—as I re- 
marked before—it 's a perfectly top- 
ping day, and spring ’s nearly here, 
and I’m blowed if I care what 
happens. 

My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen,— 

Bills will be laid before myself for 
the following purposes:— ~ 

To amend the system of 
monthly payments for the His- 
tory of the World, either by re- 
ducing the amount or by length- 
ening the period. 

To regulate the hours at which 
I rise and retire. (I doubt if 
this passes.) 

To improve and extend the 
education of my housekeeper, 
particularly with regard to the 








important question, ‘‘ What hap- 
pens to the sardines? ’’ 

To establish an authority for | 
the control of the man on the | 
floor below, who doesn’t seem to | 
like music. | 

To consolidate and amend the | 
method of scoring in county | 
cricket, so that Kent may be- | 
come champion county next 
season. 

I am sorry I can’t think of any-| 
thing else just at the moment, but. 
probably other things will turn up as | 
we go along, and then I'll let you 
know. It’s a perfectly topping day, | 
and it will jolly soon be s»vring. | 
My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen,— | 

Here ’s luck! 

| 





CHARIVARIA. | 


Tne announcement in the King’s | 
Speech that an important outcome of | 
the Second Peace Conference will be | 
the establishment of an international | 
court of appeal in prize cases has | 
caused great satisfaction to disap- 
pointed Limerick competitors all over 
the country. 
+ * 

A proposal has been made that, 
with a view to the better safeguard- 
ing of Cabinet Ministers, the Govern- 
ment shall erect for their accommo- 
dation a special Suffragette-proof 
building, with underground passages 
leading to the House of Commons. 
Arrangements would at the same 
time be made for a strong force of 
police to take the gentlemen out for 
exercise twice a day. 

+ * 

“Good gracious me! Has the 
Revolution already taken place?’”’ 
cried a nervous old lady on reading 
last week the following advertise- 
ment :— 

THE THRONE. 
New PRoprieTorsuip. 


UNDER 
ENTIRELY New DrrectIon. 
* * 
The rival candidates in South 


Hereford are said to have distributed 
leaflets at the rate of at least fifteen 
to each elector, and it is thought that 
it will be some time before the loca! 
match trade recovers from this unfair 
competition. 


* + 
* 

It is officially intimated that the 

actions which were pending by 


Messrs. D. D. SHeeman, M.P., and 
Joun O’Donnett, M.P., against Mr. 
Joun Repmonp for expulsion from the 
Irish Party have been abandoned. 
We imagine that the difficulty would 
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bave been to prove that any damage 
was suffered. 
++ 
There have been threats of a seri- 
ous shortage of wood-pulp, from 
which paper is made, and it may yet 
be possible, in writing to the editors 
of some of our journals, to refer to 
‘your valuable paper ’’ without the 
suspicion of irony. 
79 
‘The pedestrian to-day is king of 
the road,’’ says The Car. Even s0, 
its noble Editor must allow that the 
motor-car is a fairly truculent 
‘power behind the throne.” 


* 

Following on the announcement 
that, as an additional safeguard 
against burglaries, watch-dogs are to 
be stationed in the galleries of the 
Louvre at night-time, comes the re- 
port that the Director of the National 
Gallery is considering a proposal for 
the insertion of a phonograph behind 
LANDSEER’S “‘ Distinguished Member 
of the Royal Humane Society,’’ 
which is to emit angry barks during 
the smaller hours. 

** 

A bomb placed under a window of 
a New York bank last week exploded, 
and blew out half the wall. The 
news of the outrage started the 
rumour that the bank had been 
closed, and hundreds of depositors 
rushed up, to find that, on the con- 
trary, the bank had been opened. 

** 


Mr. Epwarp *LytTow, of the 
Coronet Theatre, has invented a 
mechanical scene-shifter. We see no 
reason why it should not be as suc- 
cessful as some of our mechanical 
actors and mechanical playwrights. 

** 


. 

Apparently the campaign against 
unclean literature is already having 
a satisfactory effect. Our attention 
was attracted the other day at a 
bookstall by the notice :—“ SoLep 
Novets—Hatr Price.”’ 

** 

Eve's Apple, by Avrnonse Covr- 
LANDER, has just made its appear- 
ance; and, in case a sequel should be 
demanded, the author has, we under- 
stand, already copyrighted the title 
Adam's Apple. 

+ * 

By a curious coincidence, at the 
Same time as a member of the 
American Congress was advising the 
taxation of foreign bridegrooms, sug- 
gesting that the Customs officers 
might classify them ‘‘ like frog’s legs 
as poultry,’’ tle Council of the Asso- 
ciated Chambers of Agriculture at a 
| meeting in London were advocating 








Peggy. “‘ Was THAT P'LICEMAN EVER A LITTLE Baby, MoTuER?” 
Mother. “ Way, Yes, DEAR.” 
Peggy (thoughtfully). “I pox’? B’Lieve I've EVER SEEN A BABY P'LICEMAN!” 








the imposition of a duty on foreign| increase the German Navy has been 
hops. passed by the Reichstag, Admiral 
Pe von Tirpitz having assured the 
An official List of Scenes in the|members that the measure was not 
forthcoming London Pageant has|directed against Great Britain. In 
now been published. It will, we fear,| official circles it is supposed that 
lead to some friction. Tor instance, | trouble is brewing with Switzerland. 
the City Corporation is anxious to| 
take charge of the tableau *‘ Feast to| 
the five kings, by Henry Picard, 4 
Mayor of London,’’ to which it feels “ Man wanted to drive milk, and milk ; must 
it could do better justice than to be good milker.”—Glasgow Herald. 
‘*The Election of Richard ILI. at It will be no good his pretending 
Crosby Hall.’’ afterwards that he thought he had to 
clean the windows. 





Fair Warning. 





** 


The bugle that sounded for the 
Light Brigade at Balaklava has been 
sold by auction. The famous charge 
(about which so much has been 
written) was only £300. 

** 





Great Truths. 

‘* Women of thirty of the present 
day are undoubtedly taller than they 
were, say, eighteen years ago.”’ 

Bystander. 





The second reading of the Bill to 
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THE LOST HEIR. 


Synorsts. 

[The Duchess of Barrtevowy, who has a handsome house in Belgrave 
Square, one day takes her baby boy, aged eight months, in the earriage 
with her. Somehow she mislays him and fails to bring him back. 
Being both absent-minded and short-sighted, she does not nomee the 
child's absence until the middle of the next night, when she sudilenly 
wakes and realises her loss. She arouses the Duke her huskand, and 
informs him, and they at once send the maid and the valet to Seatland 
Yard.) 

Part Il. 
In this distressing but veracious history 
I don’t propose to rack you with a mystery: 
The Earl of Brasenose, the infant heir, 
Was gone—but I shall tell you how and where. 


The ducal coachman, Mr. Wituram OATEs, 

Was of the kind on which a Duchess dotes. 

No portlier man, I ween, has ever graced 

A lofty seat, and none so purpie-faced. 

With careless ease he wore his curly wig; 

His calves were massive and his back was big. 
Poised on the great barouche’s box he sat, 

And, poised on him, reposed his cornered hat. 

He could control his prancing chestnut pair 

With wrists of steel and hands as light as air. 

If some pert busman, facile with his slang, 

Upon his looks the ready changes rang, 

Calling him ‘‘ Porpoise,’’ ‘‘ Puffer,’’ ‘“‘ Pudden-head,”’ 
Or names like these, no word he ever said; 

Or if a cabman, as a cabman will, 

Pointed him out with, ‘‘ There ’s a beauty, Brit,’ 
He answered not, but with a glacial frown 
Looked the delinquent up and looked him down, 
And left him there in London's busy street 
Convinced of sin and frozen to his seat. 


Now, in spite of his splendour, Witui1am O. 
Had never been cauglit in the toils of Cupid: 
He thought the stages of courtship slow, 
And marriage itself he reckoned stupid. 
By the charms of the fair he set no store; 
He meant to remain a bachelor. 


His father was dead, but his mother remained: 
She kept an animal shop in the Dials, 
And whenever the soul of the son was pained 
By the burdensome weight of a coachman’s trials 
He sought the home of feather and fur, 
And called his mamma and consulted her. 


One night—it happened to be the night 

When the Duke and the Duchess had their fright— 
A man with most of his face concealed 

In a muffler that left one eye revealed— 

A man who wafted upon his way 

A faint aroma of straw and hay— 

{ man who bore on his ample arm 

A burden carefully wrapped from harm,— 

One night this man, as I say, crept up 

To the door that was flanked by kit and pup, 

And when Mrs. Oates had let him in 

Declared himself as her kith and kin. 

‘I’m your son Wituiam,”’ he said, said he, 
‘And I'm sorry to say as I 've made so free 

As to bring yer the Earl of Brasenosr. 

This ‘ere 's the Earl in his Sunday clo’s. 

His mother, the Duchess, went and dropped him, 
And I nipped orf 0’ the box and copped him. 

It ’s the Earl ‘isself, and it ain’t no other, 

And you ‘ve got to keep him for me, dear mother. 








‘Lhe baby ’s a regular precious gem, 
And he ‘ll be much better with us nor them.” 


His mother heaved a sigh. ‘‘ The Duchess dropped | 
him? ”’ 
She said at last, ‘‘ she ’s really rather careless. 
I'll temporarily at least adopt him, 
I bet she 'll hardly notice being heirless.’’ 
(To be continued.) 


DANCING DEITIES. 
Hicu Jinks 1y WALRALL. 

Tue brilliant representations of WaGner’s Ring at 
Covent Garden, we are glad to learn, have been greatly | 
appreciated in immortal circles, and, in particular, in 
the house of Donner. A baronetcy, it will be remem- 
bered, was recently conferred on Mr. Edward Donner, 
of Manchester (though his brother-god, Mr. Thor, 
received no such honour), and a paragraph in the social 
and personal column of a leading newspaper states that 

“The fancy dress ball for young people, given by Mrs. Philip 
Donner and Mr. Julius Donner at the Villa auregard, went off 
or The dresses were superb, the dancing animated, and the 
children looked delightful.” 

A later wireless telegram from Walhall gives the | 
following interesting particulars as to the progress and | 
conclusion of this unique entertainment :— 

‘““ Among the grown-ups present were Mr. Bert Froh, 
Fire-Brigadier Loge, Hon. Wanderer and Lady Fricka 
Wotan, Miss Popsy Freia, Sir Siegmund and Lady 
Sieglinde Volsung, Colonel Fafner, C.B., in fancy 
dress; Mr. Perce Siegfried, who wore an antique cap 
and massive gold ring, accompanied by Lady Briinnhilde 
Siegfried, who brought her horse (one) and her sisters 
(eight), the Misses Gerdi, Ortli, Trauti, Schwertli, 
Wiggi, Siggi, Grimgi, and Rossi Walkiire; Lieut-General 
Alberich, V.C., and Mr. Herb Hagen (the Public 
Executioner) from Nibelheim Lodge; Mrs. Erda 
chaperoning Miss Norn, Miss Gladys Norn, and Miss 
Trixie Norn; Miss Gutrune Gibichung, Dr. Mime, | 
F.R.C.S., and Mr. Sid Hunding; Sir Frederick Fasolt, 
K.C., was also present, but unfortunately died soon | 
after the party commenced. Fraulein Waldvogel and | 
the Rheintéchter Trio sang at intervals. Besides Sir | 
Frederick Fasolt, other guests died during the evening, 
and the survivors were consumed later by a fire which | 
unfortunately broke out. The refreshments, supplied | 
by Mr. Gunther, were also consumed. The Rhein- 
téchter Trio alone escaped by taking to the water, | 
having previously annexed Mr. Perce Siegfried’s golden | 
ring in lieu of their fee, which under the mournful | 
circumstances was otherwise unattainable.’ 








Dear Mr. Punch,—I see that the Labour Conference | 
at Hull has resolved that the Party shall aim at the 
establishment of social and economic equality between 
the sexes. My wife’s social qualifications are so 
transcendent that I doubt my ever becoming her equal 
even in a democratic sense. But what I want to know 
is this: If the future Democratic Providence allots me | 
£500 a year as my proper share of the loot, will it, in| 
order to make my wife economically my equal, grant 
her the like amount? Yours anxiously, WAVERER. 

According to a contemporary the De Beers Company 
at Dutoitspan has stopped washing, and discharged | 
a hundred white workmen in consequence. This seems | 
a pity, as under the new conditions they might soon | 
have qualified as ‘‘ coloured labour.”’ | 
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“HEARD MELODIES ARE SWEET, BUT THOSE UNHEARD—” 


She. “ Wat's GOIN’ ON IN HERE?” 


He. “A FELLER PLAYIN’ THE FIDDLE, AS FaR aS I CAN SEE.” 





z 





‘* LOOP-THE-WORLD ” 
RACE. 
Paris TO Paris BY PERAMBULATOR. 
(From Our Correspondent.) 
Paris, Feb. 3. 
Tue perambulator race from Paris 
to the North Pole and down the other 
side of the world to the South Pole 
and back to Paris is creating much 
interest here. America will be repre- 
sented by four prams, France by 
three, and Germany by one. The 
competitors are all men of note in 
perambulator circles—manufacturers 
of baby carriages, fathers of families, 
etc.—and realising the importance to 
the world of knowing how these 
popular little vehicles will stand 
rough handling in arctic regions and 
the tropics, these unselfish men have 
come forward in the interest of the 
ig ready to undertake the noble 
task, 
ach competitor will push himself 
and his pram. News of the race will 
be conveyed to the Press direct from 
the “‘ log’’ of each vehicle. As most 
of those concerned are no novices at 
log-rolling, the public may rely on 
being kept fully informed of all the 


THE 


Though the generous donors will 
blush at having their disinterested 
kindness publicly recorded, it must callous parents called him Absalom. Fancy 
be mentioned that the travellers calling a little funny-faced creature in long 
emergency rations of canned Sauer-| clothes by a name like that! The very sound 
kraut are the gift of the Boomer | of the word _—- of a hoary-headed old 
Food Company, while every peram- patriarch — owing beard and eyes dimmed 
bulatorist will be swaddled up to the Manchester Meaning Civentele 
armpits in bear-proof bags presented 
by the Trumpeter Trouser Trust. 
As the domestic pram will, 
course, be used a great deal under 
arctic conditions in the future (and | : 
we all know how Baby loves a ride| From an advt.: 
down an iceberg), the tests in the| “The pens of my manufacture, though they 
terrible frozen North will be looked | are not the cheapest so far as first cost is 


forward to by us at home with the | concerned, yet every consumer who has tried 


ae ae r |them has found that 144 good pens, at a 
deepest interest ; and the behaviour | yeasonable price, are cheaper than the low 
of the sturdy little carriages whilst | priced rubbish from which the consumer has 


ploughing their way through the | to select (if he can do so) 4 few out of the lot 
sands of tropical deserts will be | that will write.” 

watched no less keenly, seeing that} Other well-known 
Nurse may find herself obliged at) Macaviay, Lamp, and Stevenson. 
any moment to cross the Sahara. 


Simple Bible Teaching. 


“I once knew a little boy whose criminally 


with age.” 





It seems a thousand pitics that the 
|parents of the original ApsaLom 
of didn’t think of this when they named 
| their child. 





RELATION. 


Peace or Wontpv Lies Between Two Hoxrxes 
or Detema.” 


‘‘ Maxims aud Moralisings. 
One man's tragedy is another man's face. — 
Pouitzer.” —The Imp 
Puiitzer has got the gist of the For this masterly summing-up of 
matter, but in real life it is more} the situation we are indebted to The 








necessary details. 





—_$—______ — 


often his own face. | Jamaica Daily Telegraph. 





aed “FRENCH VIEW OF ANGLO-GERMAN | 


stylists are | 
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CAUTION. 
| Patient. “ANp u I wave Gas I sHAN’T FEEL NoTHING?” 
Dentiat. “ NoTHIsG wWuaTEveRr.” 
Patient Awp I swax'T KNOW WHAT You BE DoIN'?” 
Dentist. “ You wow'T KNOW aNYTHING.”’ 
Patient Weut y 


UST WAIT A MINUTE TILL I'VE CouNTED mY moNeEY!’ 








FIRST AID TO AUTHORS, 


Reapers wil lesit undid and 

reful ert ! . | i terary 
efforts may send ft ! museripts, 
with Remitt ince, to she Editor, 
W.P.B.’s Weezy, Literary Advice 
Department. 


‘* Cuicot.’’"—Your stuff has a cer- 
tain effervescence, not altogether un- 
like sherbet, but it is doubtful if the 
constant ree@rtence of such a phrase 


as ‘‘ Friend the Reader,’’ witty as it 


undoubtedly is, is to be recom- 


mended. As you are strong be mer- 
ciful, and don’t be so funny about 
bootjacks. Give us more of the 
Oxford manner. 


M. C.—It is a long time since you 
sent us anything, and such delays, 
you ought to know, are detrimental 
to the position of a leading lady 
novelist. If you don't do some- 
thing soon the consequences may be 


serious, especially when the activity 
of Another is taken into account. 
Have you no play, no matter how 
bad? 

Orrice Wixpow.—The theory of 
the epigram is that it should have a 
point. 
several times, but I cannot find 
where the point is :— 

“CAINE IN EGYPT. 
I've often wondered dimly how 
‘ You spelt a 
Fortune ; sought a deal—and now 
1’ve Delta.” 
Try again, and take more room. 


necessarily to make an epigram. 

T. W.-D.—All that you say about 
your wild and lawless life as a gipsy 
interests me profoundly. But it is 


medium for conveying an impression 
of the wild existence of these 
romantic nomads. 





for your heroine, since it is associated 
in most people’s minds with that very 
ungipsyish person the satellite and 
|biographer of the Great Lexico- 
|grapher. When you write again 
| please tell us how you got the walnut 
juice off your face. 

W. Le Q.—Your story is full of ex- 
citement, but it is a question whether 
it is wise to refer to the unmarried 
daughter of a peer as a countess ; and 
to make your titled detective devote 
his leisure hours to winning the New 


was, however, a good idea to imagine 
|a radium mine beneath the crater of 
| Vesuvius. 





THE ESSENTIAL. 


STALWART supporter, do not fret! 
Pray curb your natural chagrin 


get 
Fell vacant, we were forced to let 
A lesser man step in. 


Your qualities, we own, excelled 


chafe ; 
But one thing cogently compelled 
Us to our choice—the seat he held 
Seemed (at the time) so safe. 





“Sore Feet.—On long country walks it 
saves sore feet to wear two pairs of socks, one 
thin old pair, and to soap the soles of the feet 
after putting on the first pair over the socks.” 


This sounds difficult, but when 
once you have got the second pair of 
feet safely between the soap and the 
| thin old socks it is the merest child's 
| play. 











I have read the last of yours | 


To put four lines together is not | 


doubtful if the sonnet is the best | 


It is doubtful if | 
Boswell is a good name to choose | 


digate is a lapse from probability. It | 


| 
| 
| 


That, when that post you hoped t 


His at whose triumph now you | 


The Country Side. | 


| 
| 
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THE VICTIMS. 


(After “The Princes in the Tower,” by Sir John Milluis ) 
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of Avovstixe Birnewn (apprehensively). “I SAY, REGGIE, HERE COMES UNCLE ARTHUR.” ia 
Reciwatp McKewwa (with modest assurance). “I DON’T MIND. IT’LL TAKE HIM ALL HIS TIME | ba 
TO SMOTHER MB.” | | 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


Exrractep rrom Tus Diary or Tory, MP. 














Littte Sort or 4 Miracre!—‘ Wax cp! Wack up! Lapres ayp GENTLEMEN, AND SEE IT WHILB IT Lasts.” 


By a superhuman effort the above gentlemen, who have not been on speaking terms for years, have succeeded in (temporarily) presenting 
a united front to the Saxon oppressor 
(Messrs. R-dm-nd, H-ly, D-ll-n, and O'Br-n.) 


House of Commons, Wed- 
nesday, January 29.—Open- 
ing of new Session marked 


| by one of those little per- 


sonal episodes which touch 
It is no secret 
that for many years Irish 
Nationalist Party has been 
riven bY misunderstanding 
among the gentlemen who 
undertake to lead it. Mr. 
RepmMonp, Mr. Tim Heaty, 
Mr. Joun Ditton, and Mr. 


WILLIAM O’Brien have 
vigorously hated each other 
for the love of Ireland. 


With the freedom from con- 
ventionality that marks an 
interesting race, they have 
openly expressed opinions 
about each other, the verbal 
construction of which 
renders quotation unde- 
sirable. In the House of 
Commons they have studi- 
ously ignored each other's 
presence whilst . betraying 
consciousness of it by ‘‘ talk- 
ing at ’’ each other. During 





3 
ne 








“Bravo, Rupe!” 


The Member for the Market Harboro’ Division (Mr. R. C. Lehmann) 
moves the Address. 





month preceding opening of 
Session it was found expe- 
dient to bring this state of 
things to a conclusion. A 
truce was sounded, followed 
by signing and sealing of an 
alliance offensive and defen- 
sive. 

Evidence of new and hap- 
pier state of things forth- 
coming at meeting of the 
House. St. AUGUSTINE 
Birkett, looking up from 
Treasury Bench, was deeply 
touched at the sight pre- 





sented. In taking his walks 
abroad, whether in Batter- 
sea Park or on Hampstead | 
Heath, he has sometimes | 
happed upon a youth and 
maiden hand in hand, spell- 
ing out the old, old story 
as they walk, To see now 
the four ancient foemen 
seated together below the 
gangway, hand in hand, 
whispering sweet nothing- 
nesses what time they gazed 
affectionately into each 
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other’s long unfamiliar eyes, was 
enough to move a less sensitive 
nature than that of the Chief Secre- 
tary. He felt it was a spectacle 
that boded no good for him. Whilst 
they were divided he might, to a cer- 
tain extent, rule. Reunited, animated 
by a common object, their conduct 
guided by a single policy, they would 
make him feel the resemblance of the 
Irish Office to a bed of roses to be 
more remote than ever. 

Before new Session had advanced 
an hour, example was forthcoming of 
the practical working of La Belle Alli- 
ance. JOHN RepMonp, taking excep- 
tion to absence of notice of the depri- 
vation suffered by the House conse- 
quent on temporary withdrawal from 
the scene of the Member for North- 
west Meath, at present in prison for 
contempt of Court, moved appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee. Last 
Session Tim Hearty would have sat 
scornfully silent, attempting by subtle 
adjustment of his pince-nez to ex- 
press pitying contempt for Jonn’s 
judgment and his intellectual capa- 
‘ity generally. Now he rose to sup- 
port the contention of ‘‘ my hon. 
friend,’’ a tremor shaking his voice as 
he thus alluded to him. 

Ominous this for the Chief Secre- 
tary, who has two Bills in hand. 
Meaner natures would have resented 
the burying of the hatchet and all it 
portends. Sr. AvGustine paid it the 
tribute of a tear as he murmured— 


go 
n 


“ Then blessings on the falling out 
That all the more endears, 
When we fall ont with those we love 
And kiss again with tears.” 


The Member for Sark, taking a 
sordidly practical view of the matter, 
is accustomed to hold forth against 
the ancient practice of moving and 
seconding the Address in reply to the 
Speech from the Throne. He points 
out that it is in its inception and 
execution a purely artificial perform- 
ance, to be regarded seriously only 
inasmuch as it is responsible for 
wasting valuable time on threshold of 
Session which, as Prince ArTuur de- 
monstrated, cannot be long enough 
for its appointed work. 

The anachronism was to a certain 
extent justified by proceedings of 
to-day. Rupe Leumany’s speech in 
moving the Address was a model of 
the best thing possible in the circum- 
stances. In excellent taste, admi- 
rably phrased, modestly delivered, it 
reached the highest level of the 
opportunity. 

“Now 's the time,’’ says Sark, 
| nothing if not logical, ‘‘ to strike the 
| performance out of the bill. We 
| can't improve upon the latest ‘ pre- 














Tue sew Pysama Povicy or THE SuFFRAGETTES ; 
or, Waat asout “Justice ror Men"? 
Sir E. Gr-y, Mr. B-rr-ll, Mr. H-ld-ne, and 
others are attacked before breakfast by the 
advocates of Justice for Women. 


sentation,” as Mr. Frouman would 
say. Opportunity accordingly en- 
ticing to drop the flummery, and get 
straightway to business when we 
meet for a new Session.’’ 


Business done.—New Session opens. 

Thursday. — House disturbed by 
wild stories of Cabinet Ministers be- 
sieged in their bedrooms at early morn 
by forces of Amazons armed with 
bannerets and umbrellas. Circum- 
stantial narrative current of one 
Minister, disguised as the milkman, 
captured as he was making his way 
out by a side-door, and held for 
ransom just as if he were Kaid 
McLean. Happily his appearance on 
the Treasury Bench shortly after 
three o'clock discredited the report. 
A hearty cheer testified to general 
relief at his escape. 





(The new Solicitor-General and Attorney- 
General, Mr. Sem Ev-ns and Sir W-ll-m 
R-bs-n.) 





Still the question remains with us, 
oppressively insisting on an answer. 
How long are our Cabinet Ministers 
to be made the sport of clamorous 
woman? Cattle-driving in Ireland, 
deplorable as a form of popular 
pastime, is a trifle compared with 
this new sport of Cabinet-Minister- 
hunting. Lioyp-GeorGe, though en- 
couraged by project on foot to double 
his officia! salary, is reported to have 
expressed doubt as to whether the 
money is sufficient compensation for 
the daily inconvenience, the hourly 
anxiety, imposed upon him by the 
Suffragist crusade. It was bad 
enough when right honourable gentle- 
men were assailed in their office or 
waylaid on their way home. When 
it comes to routing them out of bed 
at break of day with shrill enquiry 
why no mention of women’s votes 
was made in the King’s Speech, life 
is not worth living, even at the rate 
of £5,000 a year. 

In contrast with these scenes ot 
disorder was the appearance of the | 
House this afternoon. No one| 
casually looking in would guess that | 
the subject of debate was one which | 
Socialists have made their own. 
Ramsay MacpoxaLp moved amend- 
ment to Address deploring absence 
from King’s Speech of reference to the 
state of the unemployed. There was 
nothing violent about him save the 
colour of his blood-red necktie. As 
for Pete Curran, who seconded the 
amendment, he preached pure Social- 
ism in a quiet matter-of-fact manner 
suggestive that he was doing nothing 
more startling than reciting the mul- 
tiplication table, say up to twelve 
times twelve. Apart from its matter 
—and, after all, that is something—it 
was an admirable discourse, reaching 
a level of style which many much 
older Parliamentary hands might 
envy. 

Next to this earnest, simple, out- 
spoken avowal of Socialism, de- 
claimed in hearing of the unshocked | 
Mace, the most remarkable thing | 
was the grave attention with which | 
it was listened to by a crowded 
House. No ery of dissent, no note 
of remonstrance interrupted the 
measured flow of Prerr’s eloquence. 
In fact, as happened when a foreign 
prelate addressed at length a peccant 
parrot, no one seemed a penny the 
worse. When the Socialists among 
the Labour Party made an end of | 
speaking, members strolled out 
quietly into the division lobby, and 
the amendment was negatived by 195 
votes against 146. 








Business done.—Debating the Ad- 
dress. 





— 
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= Sportsman (having just come over cramped place after a refusal). “ FUNNY THING THE OLD WORSE REFUSING, I SUPPOSE IT WAS BECAUSE 9 i pit 
“2 I Got ON HIS NECK TO MISS THAT BOUGH.” | 4 of Fi 
fe Cruel Fair. “ Dow’? BLAME THE OLD HORSE. PeRaars HE THOUGHT HE 4D JcuwPED!” il HERA 
: ' - er | ane 
e : When all goes as a marriage-bell, | Kitty and Madge alike assume ier 
z WHAT’S IN A NAME? Some Tom or Dick may mate with} A manner that is rather goey; He 4 
: Or many superstitious mists Phyllis ; Round Janet clings the faint perfume ge at 


That rise to claim my close atten- 
tion, 
I've noticed among novelists 
What I may term the ‘* Name- 
convention.”’ 
E.g., ere 1 begin to track 
‘The course of any writer’s fancy, 
I’m sure that we shall ‘all love 
Jack,”’ 
Who, if a tar, must wed with Nancy. 


Although untiringly you con 
Romance, you ‘Il never find a Prue 
pert, 
Or come across a wicked John, 
Or fail to love dare-devil Rupert. 
What ’s in a name? It is not meet 
To offer SuaksPEaRE contradiction, 
But Rose would not be half so sweet 
If she appeared as Liz in fiction! 


Observe the author: notice well 
How “‘cabin’d”’ (if not ‘‘cribbed’’ !) 
his skill is; 








But no such careless names will do 
If Ma says ‘‘ No”’ and sides with 
his Pa; 
Tis Mary then and thoughtful Hugh 
Who weep o’er rings engraven 
Mizpah. 


And though the hero travels where 


New England keeps her choicest 
Misses, 
We still can breathe the Old World 
air 
If ‘tis a Doroth 
And if at times the tale is thin, 
Our author’s trick (and what 
trick ’s apter?) 
Is just to drag a villain in 
To give a Philip to the chapter. 


he kisses ! 


‘* May is a pious fraud,’’ while Beth 
Is shy and somewhat prone to 

** falter ’’; 
Anna (in books) is ‘‘ true till death ’’; 
Hal’s as unstable quite as Walter; 





Vaguely suggestive of old Chloe. 


A Barbara who is not proud 
Would simply flabbergast the critic ; 
A fickle Ruth would strike a crowd 
Of Constant Readers paralytic : 
Yet for this pseudonymic law 
I have an honest admiration, 
For here, at least, no scribe can draw | 
Carte Blanche on his imagination! | 
| 








Physician, heal thyself. 

** Many Labour speakers in their 
desire to make their orations as force- | 
ful as possible have been known to 
coin some very sparkling gems in the 
way of mixed metaphors."’ 

The Tatler. 





“ WaxTeD, two Violins and Piano (ladics).” 
Keble’s Gazette. 
We have a little girl flute we 
should be glad to sell, if that would 
do, but our concertina is a gentleman. 
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A ONE-GIRL SHOW. 

Her Father, the new play at the 
Haymarket, has been adapted from 
the French by Mr. Micnarnt Morton. 
It must be great fun to be an 
adaptor, and Mr. Morton must have 
enjoyed his work immensely; but I 
arm afraid he has not been completely 
successful. Luckily I have an idea 
for him. 

He started off well. ‘‘ Her father ”’ 
in the original was an architect. 
Now we don’t care much about archi- 
tects in England, but we do like a 
lord. So Mr. Morton gave the fellow 


a titlke—Lord Claremont. The lover 
was turned intd a baronet — Sir 
Claude Trehmayne. Good. Now 


what can be done for the Rigeley- 
Fanes? A ‘* Hon.,”’ a simple ** Hon.”’ 
at least. 

Having Englished the characters 
successfully, Mr. Morton turned to 
the plot. Here he was in a perfect 
sea of troubles. French Law (I don't 
know whose fault it is, but it makes it 
extremely awkward for adaptors) is 


different from English Law. Now 
the whole play turns on a point of 
law. Mrs. Forster had obtained a 


judicial separation from her husband 
eighteen Her baby had 
just been born, and the Court gave 
her the custody of the child for 
eleven months in the year; but in 
the month of June it was to be 
packed up and sent to Mr. Forster. 
(Mr. Digby, the solicitor, would 
have put it better than that.) 
Whether this is good law or not I 
cannot but somehow I do not 


years ago. 


Say, 


see an English Judge ordering a babe | Sir Claude Trehmayne 


of six months to spend June away 
from its mother. However,.we need 
not worry about that. The point is 
that when the child, Irene, is 
eighteen years old, the father (now 
Lord Claremont) suddenly turns up 
and claims his month. 

Irene has never seen her father; 
Mrs. Forster has never forgiven him. 
The mother and daughter swear they 
will never, never, never be parted 
from each other. Besides, Irene has 
just become engaged to Frank Morris, 
a very attractive young man. But 
Mr. Digby puts the case for the 
claimant so strongly that Mrs. 
Forster has to submit. Off goes Irene 
to Berkeley Square. 

You guess, of course, what hap- 
pens. The girl who came to hate her 
father remains to love. Also, I am 
afraid, she forgets Frank (she never 
had really cared for him, you know), 

| and loses her heart to Sir Claude. 
| When she returns to Hampstead and 
| Mre Forster, Lord Claremont goes 


_| power over a girl of eighteen? 


|struck him. 





| 





with her, and there is a pretty recon- 
ciliation scene to end up. 

Let us return to Mr. Morton. At 
some moment in his work of adapta- 
tion a horrible thought must have 
Has an English Court 
Or 
does it only last until she is sixteen 
years of age? We can imagine Mr. 
Morton wrestling with this problem ; 
staying awake o’ nights; finally ob- 
taining expensive legal advice. And 
then we can imagine him saying, 
‘Well, hang it, there ‘ll be no play 
at all if 1 ’ve got to alter that. I’m 
dashed if I do. ee Jesides, what 
does the English public know or care 
about law? ”’ 


I think he was wise. Because, if 





Two men of the world, noted for their charm 
of manner, putting a maiden at her ease. 
....++ Mr. Bourchier. 

.. Mr. Cyril Keightley. 
....«+ Miss Marie Loehr. 


Lord Claremont . . 
Irene Forster... . 


we had not had this play, we should 
not have seen Miss Marre LoenrR as 
Irene. I am almost afraid to say 
what I think of her—her prettiness 
and charm (which, after all, is her 
own affair), and her delicate acting 
(which as a free-seater was mine). 
But I shall tell Mr. Morton my idea. 

It is this. Why not have Miss 
Lorur on the stage all the time? In 
the First Act, for instance, when 
Mrs. Forster and Frank are having 
dull explanations, which only we are 
supposed to hear, Miss Lornr might 
be arranging the flowers in the back 
room, with the door open. (Of course 
she would be too honourable to 
listen.) That would make the First 
Act complete. The Second would 
be more difficult, but I think it could 
be done. The stage would have to 
be divided into two parts—one side 
the Berkeley Square house, with 
Lord Claremont waiting for his 
daughter, and telling his friends 





about her; the other a compartment 
of the tube, containing Miss LoEHR on 
her way from Hampstead. . . . And 
so on. Do you see the idea, Mr. 
Morton ? 

I must say a few words about the 
others. Miss Henrietta Watson I 
last saw as Mrs. Clandon, a similar 
part to that of Mrs. Forster. In both 
cases my sympathies were all with 
the man. In You Never Can Tell 
that was perhaps right; in Her 
Father I am not sure that they 
should have been. As an injured 
woman Miss Warson is always so 
austere ; her voice is so—so righteous. 
That may be her interpretation of 
Mrs. Forster, but I don’t think it is 
the right one. Mrs. Forster, in tell- 
ing her story to Frank, has to break 
down and cry; in reproaching Irene 
for letting herself care for her father, 
to wail (in the charmingly unreason- 
able way of women), ‘‘ You don’t love 
me any more. No, don’t talk to me. 
You don’t love me any more.’’ Miss 
Watson's Mrs. Forster would never 
have cried, would never have been 
unreasonable. 

Mr. Bovurcniea’s performance as 
the father was another fine piece of 
acting misplaced. Now and then 
(I am awfully sorry) Lord Clare- 
mont struck me as rather a bounder. 
Perhaps he was. But Irene, who 
had already detected lapses in Frank 
which nobody else could see, certainly 
would not have liked a bounder for a 
father. Mr. Marsn Aen as Frank 
was charming; but then if he was 
really a bit of an outsider Mr. ALLEN 
should not have been so charming. 

And so where are we now? I don’t 
know. No one of the interpretations 
seems to fit in with all of the others. 
But if you go to the Haymarket to 
see Her Father (as of course you will) 
it will not really be to see Her father, 
or Her mother, or Her lover, or any- 
body else. It will just be to see Her. 


M. 





“A lady who was visiting Monte Carlo for 
the first time desired to try her luck at the 
tables, and being undecided as to what number 
to choose, she asked a friend to settle for her. 


} 











‘Put it on your own age,’ was the reply. So | 


accordingly the Jouis was placed on number 25. 
When the croupier announced ‘ quarante!’ that 
poor lady's discomfiture told its own tale.” 
With great deference to the 
authoress who contributed this story 
to The Daily Mail, we do not believe 


it. And we are ,surprised that she | 


should imperil her immortal soul for 
the sake of four paltry pips, when 
trente-siz would have done almost as 
well as quarante, and at the same 
time would have had the crownin 
merit of being one of the ae 
numbers employed in roulette. 


| 
| 
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| schools are offered for the use of 


| state what poet wrote the less com- 


| vanced students only. 
| 
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THE LAST LINE IN 
EDUCATION. 

Ir may be assumed that the 
Limerick is already the only literary 
form in which the rising generation 
can be expected to express its 
thoughts with fluency and grace. 
The following examples, therefore, of 
the right method of campiling 
erammars, readers, and examination 
papers for primary and secondary 


teachers. They aim at combiniag the 
subjects of the ordinary curriculum 
with practical training in the only 
lucrative career. 
I.—Encuisu LITERATURE. 
Complete the following stanza, and 


pendious original :— 
Oh Attic receptacle! oh 
Chaste ornament made long ago! 
Be a lesson to youth 
That Beauty is Truth, 
* * * . * ! 
I1.—GENERAL AND HISTORICAL. 
Fill in. 
Who signed Magna Charta? * * * 
Where do bayonets come from ? * * 
What monarch is wiser 
Than Soton? * * * 
Who wrote the best ballads? * * * 
The last two questions are for ad- 


ILJ.—ALGEBRA. 


112-—b 
+79-—c 
(Where b=7, c=11) 
* * 7 . * ? 


IV.—ARITHMETIC. 
If a pot of green gooseberry jam 
Weighing 14 kgm., 

Falls out of a flat 

On a gentleman’s hat, 
Deduce his remarks on it * * * * 





WE LIVE AND LEARN. 

Tue greatest excitement has been 
caused by the discovery—gleaned 
from an interview with Dr. B. P. 
GRENFELL, the Egyptologist, printed 
in The Daily Mail—that in ancient 
Egypt social life went on more or less 
as it does now. One of the wonder- 
ful papyri unearthed at Oxyrhynchus 
runs thus: “‘Chaeremon invites you 
to dine with him at the table of the 
Lord Serapis in the Serapem to- 
morrow, which is the 15th of the 
month, at nine o’clock.’’ Such tes- 
tumony to the modern habits of the 
ancient Egyptians has naturally sent 
& thrill through the impressionable 
heart of Carmelite Street. Think of 
it—the ancient Egyptians ate and 














YER COME.” 
Small Boy. “Gary! 





THE BIRTHRIGHT OF ART. 


Police Constable (to small boy having a free view of football ma'ch). “Now THEN, Dows 


I'p ’AVE YER TO KNOW MY FARVER 'ELPED TO TAR THESE BOARDS,” 











Here is another of Dr. GRENFELL’S 
discoveries: ‘*‘ Herais invites you to 
dine with her at the marriage of her 
children in her house to-morrow, 
which is the 5th, at nine o’clock.’’ 
They married, too, these wonderful 
people ! 

Dr. GRENFELL, in a further inter- 
view which he granted to ourselves, 
has told us several things which he 
dared not trust to the youthful yet 
brainy emissary of our sprightly con- 
temporary. It seems that, again on 
the evidence of these papyri, the 
ancient Egyptians kept and revered 
cats, and, what is more remarkable, 
these cats had kittens. Egyptian 
society was divided, much like our 
own, into rich and poor; some 
of the populace were shopkeepers; 





gave parties! 


politics and religion had a part in 
their lives; they played games; and 





when they died they had funerals. It 
is all almost too incredible, yet Dr. | 
GRENFELL assures us that it is true. 
More, they read books, and, indeed, 
stored a large number in the library at 
Alexandria, which unhappily was not 
only burned but was not insured. 
The ladies wore jewellery, the chil- 
dren had toys. In fact, the only 
thing in which the ancient Egyptians 
seem to have been poorer than our 
selves was in the lak of a daily press 
in which the renascence of wonder is | 
an every-day occurrence. 





“He was also a great lover of birds, and 
used to do a trade in catching and training 
wild birds to sing, and then selling them in 
the Liverpool Market.”—Formby Gazette. 


It was all very well to dissemble his 





love, but why did he catch them and 
sell them in the Liverpog] market ? 
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l 
OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) | 


Ix Sheaves (Hetnemann) Mr. E. F. Benson returns 
|to his old form. His books had been falling off sadly; | 
| the tone had got more morbid, the writing had grown | 
| more and more careless; and in The House of Defence | 
| even his dialogue seemed to have lost the gay sparkle 
which had once characterised it. But Sheaves is quite in | 
his best style: I should put it next to The Challoners 
and Limitations. The subject of the story is the love 
‘of a young man for a middle-aged but still beautiful | 
woman. Hugh Grainger marries Edith Allbutt, in spite | 
of her fears for the future when she is old and he. is| 
still only in his prime. But Mr. Benson does not solve 
the problem for us; for Edith dies of consumption, (One 
day Mr. Benson will give us a story without a disease 
in 16.) 
an extraordinarily suc- ——— 
cessful play wright 
Generally I cannot 
believe in such 
people, but Mr. Ben- 
SON quite persuades 
me. In fact he 
could almost per- 14 
suade me of any- 
thing, if he would 
only keep to this 
le vel of excellence. 











MACLAREN'S, possibly 





When we, in fact, are neatly packed 
At rest between the sheets. 


On such occasions come to view, 
A-walking up and down the roads 
(At least, I understand they do), 
The statues and the folk who stare 
From poster hoardings everywhere, 
And sport till morn returns to warn 
Them back to their abodes. 


Delightfully their tale is told 
(Published by Grirritns), and if one, 
Grown sceptical with age, makes bold 
To doubt, why, he himself could name 
A score of youngsters who'd exclaim 
‘* It’s simply fine! ’’ nor doubt a line 
Until the end was won. 





Hugh, by the way, is a wonderful singer; Edith | In pantomime, of course, where even a baron’s off- 


spring are not re- 
markable for family 
resemblance, no one 
objects to hearing 
| Cinderella talk like 
Kate Nickleby, and 
her sisters like Fanny 
Squeers. But in 
Upper Norwood, and 
what purports to be 
real life, it is not a 
| little surprising. The 
heroine of Mr. FrRep 


are flighty and vain, 


Hazarding a guess | { h Wuisnaw’s A New 
at the genesis of | ‘ Cinderella (Joun 
Graham of Claver- | | i/ PAVEMENT LonG) is Mary, who 
f odd Ge Se | 4 Lie, a5) ty DAMP eh = _ —. 

ould sf fas | 11) : , c: 1é sisters 
an early effort of Ian al | Millicent and Ruby 


|touched up with the 
|riper skill of advanc- 
ling years. Certainly 
lneither in style nor 
in the gift of charac- 
terization has it any- 
ithing in common 

lwith Beside the | 
| Bonnie Briar Bush, —————— —- —--- 











ONE ADVANTAGE OF OUR CLIMATE. 


| their sole occupa- 
tion being the pur- 
suit of rather elusive 
princes in the 
grounds of the 
Crystal Palace. This 
is a specimen of 
Millicent’s conversa- 
— tion: “‘ For all sakes 


| with which is firmly rooted the fame of the novelist.)don’t you go letting it get further. Henry and I have 


| Claverhouse’s body-servant, the Lowland Scot, is most| 
nearly akin to studies from Drumtochty. For the rest, 
including the hero—our old friend ‘‘ Bonnie Dundee,”’ 
|in whose memory there has through more than two cen- 
| turies been much filling up of the cup, also of the can— 
| the men and women of the story are a bit stagey. The 


| author does not seem to have quite made up his mind 


|whether he should write a biography or a_ novel. 
| Perhaps the former would have been better. Certainly 


| the finest chapter in the book is one in which he, un- 
restrainedly falling into biographical form, presents a 
vivid character-sketch of CLAVERHOUSE as he moved and 
fought, hunted out and, for the love of God, hanged 
Covenanters. 


In Mr. St. Jonn Apcock’s land— 
The World that Never Was—one meets 
(Or so, at least, I understand) 
Only such folk as venture out 
When you and I are not sabout— 








had a quarrel. . . If he comes on bended knee I’m not 
going to listen to him—oh, never again! No, thank 
you, I’m not taking any more, Henry.’’ And this of 
Mary’s: “‘I think you would say he is very gentle- 
manly—in the widest sense, I mean, and that covers a 
great deal of ground, doesn’t it?’’ What wonder that, 
endowed with the three graces of grammar, goodness 
and gentility, Mary romps home anyhow. As a matter 
of fact she has two admirers—one over sixty, but both 
well-to-do—marries the old gentleman first, and is after- 
wards re-claimed as a widow by her early love. It is 
very hard to make this type of suburban romance 
deeply interesting from a serious point of view; and I 
don’t know whether anyone, except perhaps Mr. Pett 
tIDGE, could do it. But the ‘‘ wicked sisters ’’ at least 
seem a faithful representation, and, considering that 
they have the name of Jellibee to get away from, are 
not much to be blamed for their carryings-on. 





“THE May or Ross,.’—Captain Curve, MP. 








